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of usage, and it was sin, or almost sin, to
acquiesce.

But such views were never to be dominant.
What might have befallen had Edward's
reign been longer than six years, it is vain
to conjecture. Towards the end the pace
of change was swift. The reign of Edward
VI. had begun with a moderate policy.
Change was inevitable, but communion in
both kinds and leave for the clergy to marry,
both of which were demanded by Convocation
and granted by Parliament, were conciliatory
measures desired by many opponents of the
Reformation on the Continent. The same
may be said of the first Act of Uniformity and
the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. These
aimed at unity in worship, did not affect belief,
and concerned only the clergy. But soon
the conservative bishops suffered deprivation,
and their successors pressed onward. London
and the Eastern Counties were with them,
the North and West were hostile. Ridley
and his Dean introduced the table, set in the
middle of the chancel, into St. Paul's m place
of the altar, arid such an example was widely
followed. But a stronger force than episcopal
control or example was that of local feeling.
Government in the sixteenth century had
no machinery of its own. It depended on